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PRLFACL 



Ihc Ministr7 of Kducdtion initiated the (jpvel opmerit of d series of Hiscussion 
l'd()ers in the (jenerdl nrea of Adiilt Special hducdtion. The^ pdpers are intended 
t.() sliniildte discussion with reydrd to the impl ementdt i on of the Ministry's' 
policy on Adult Speridl Fdiication in specific areas or wiUi specific tarcjet 
•iroiips. In pat^t, the Ministry's Policy states that: 

I Ihe Ministry ot f ducdtion views adult special educdtinn as' an ' 

uitecjral p/irt of the total educational enterprise within 
public education institutions. It is the policy of the 
Ministry of fducation that those disabled adul ts >vhose needs 
Cdfi be net by a public educational instituti(fn will have 
reasonable access to appropriate learning opportunities. 

Wh(>n reviewuK) this pa()er. the reader should be aware that there is already in 
place a inu 1 1 i tiide* ot policies which guide the Post-Secondary system and within 
whKh all pro()rain artMS must function, for example, the conce[)t of local 
|)r()(irai)s h,is evolved t roi-i the, assumpt i on that. in most cases individual 
institutions are best able to dfterfnlne the educational nft'ds ot their respective 
.( omiiiuni ties. In order to operat 1 onal i ze this, [)rinciple there is a consensus that 
block cirants are [)referable to designated funding schemes. In addit/ion, new 
course proposals originate with the institution and are put forward via'the 
regu I ar jjrogram approval process. ' , 



It is ho[)(>(t that this paper will generate informed discussi.on of this important**' 
prcxjraci area. 

r' 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Adults with hearing Impxal rraentfB. hav<2 a full range of educational needs, 
and,, with adequate provlslonn, are able to successfully coraplet?e almost all 
educat^lonal programs, available to their hearing peers. However, because., of the 
paucity of appropriate educa^tlonal opportunities most adults In Brltlsli "Columbia 
with lu-ariiig Impairments do not continue' their education beyond the age of 
nineteen. By cons,ervat i ve estimates^, such adults parliclpate In colleges and 
provliu-l.il Instltut-es af a rate which Is ten to fifteen tilmes smaller 'than that 
of thv rest ot ihtj population. As a result, hear 1 ug Impa 1 rraent s become ItraltjLng 
h<UKllra^ps 'which severely, reduce ihe possibilities fo** Independent and productive 
living, ' ^ ^ 



In Uiis paper It is 'recommended tha.t more appropriate, adequate, efficient 
and eflectlve educational provisions be established for adults with hearing 
Impairments.. (On the basts of a review of significant efforts elsewhere atid the 
currently liml ted ' provision in the province, It U suggested that a provincial 
centre* ^.be establlBhod at one. public educational Institution In the lower 
mainland. This centre would have a Comprehensive raV^ge of special progmns and 
S(^rvi(ys. It would, also be mandated to provide assistance and support to other 
collegers and provincial i ns 1 1 1 ut es , upon request, as they attempted to^estabUsh 
more limited, basic services for Individuals or sm<iJl groups. 



ii 



r 

The keys to providing proper educational opportunities are seen as (1) the 
development ^of clenr policies, (2) the use of consultative, community-based 
planning methods, and (3) most Importantly, the recognition of adults with 
liearing impairment's as full partners In the planning- and delivery of educational 
service and programs. - ^ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



On the basis of the Information contained in this report, it is recuimuL'nded 
tl»at the Ministry of Education take the following steps* • " ^ 

■ ^ { 

1. Recognize the right of adults with hearing Irapairraents to enjoy^ full 
access to appropriate public educational opportunities. 

2. ' Designate a central resource for the education of adults with hearing 

impairments at an existing public educational institution in the 
. province, giving this institution a mandate for the provision of (a) a 
comprehensive high quality group of -special program^ and services, and 
(b) assistance, resources and special services to ^other public 
educational institutions in the province wishing to offer basic 
services, as appropriate* 

3. Form a oonsu 1 ta 1 1 ve ^ commi 1 1 ee , including persons witih hearing 
impairments as well as educators and representatives of ^t)ther 

J governmental and service agencies, to advise on ^11 matters rela5,}.ng to 
^ th/^ educat tfjn of Adults with hearing impairments. 

4. Initiate a prov inc 1 a I Ly ava I lab le training and upgrading program for 
int erpreters which will provide the basis for quality and [)rof ess lonal 
interpreting services. 

I)(^velop models and resources for training programs for notetakers and 
tutors ior adult students with hearing impairments/ 

Issue policy guidelines on the education for adults witii hearing 
impairments while encouraging the development of complementary policies 
In other ministries. 

/. Forijiulate a thr6o-year provincial dovelopment plan for the ochication of 
adults with hearing ImpalrmentR.. - . — . 
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Develop and Implement a method of assessing the educational needs of 

and recommending educational options for adults with hearing 

Impairments as they leave the school system and prepare to enter Ihe 

.1 

post-secondary system. 

) • • 

Provide for much greater coordination between the schools aiid the post- 
se.condary systems — and within the pOs t-»secondary system — In relaMon^to 
concerns such as the transition of students between the systems and liie 
sharing of special equipment as well as Information. 

Actively pursue and take responsibility tor a coordinated Inter- 
ministerial approach to the provision and funding of educational 
counselling, Interpreter, notetaklng and tutorial services In colleges 
and provincial Institutes, as required. ... 

Conduct and participate In research Into matters such as re^levvint 
Instructional methods, recently developed special equipmetU and 
vocational opportunities for adults with hearing Impairments. 

y ■ ■ . 
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1 . INTRODUCTION 

A ♦ Ai focus on ed uc^a t^l o na 1 pol icy 



Education has Long since ceas^?d to be a luxury or a privilege for most 
British Columbians, yet for adults with disabilities, particularly those with 
hearing impairments, -any form of education or training is indeej a privilege 
that few can hope- to enjoy. 



Tlie Ministry of Education's recent policy statemenL on Adult Special 
Kduc^atlon (March 198^) statues:' , 

It is the policy of the Ministry of Education that those disabled ' 
adults whose needs can be met by a public educational institution 
will have reas-onable access .to appropriate learning 
oj^or t un 1 1 les . 

Many o\ t ht» educa t lona 1 needs of adults with hearing impairments could indeed be 
met by pub^Ur institutions if relevant policies were developed and adequate 
support services and programs were provided. To^date, «uch services have -been 
/ivallable only on a very limited basis. As a result, adults with hearing 
Impairments caunut be satd to have "reasonable access" to appropriate learning 
opporl un i t i es in the public educational system. 

Thv Ministry of Education's policy statement on adult special education 
(ASK) deals with much more tlfan reasonable access. It encourages public 
edvuational Institutions to coordinate ttieir activities with other agencies, 
develop appropriate curricular re8j)urces> create innovative programs, provide 
needed^ support services, and ame 1 lora te the full range of often hidden obstacles 
which can exclude adults with disabilities from participation in public 
education. ^ The policy indicates that public educational institutions have 'an 
important role to play in helping adults with /clisabi I it les to achieve greater 
I ndepend(>nce . In sum^ It lays a basis for a much more appropriate and a"deqnate 
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coramltraent by the province to the education of adults with hearing Irapairraents 
as well as other kinds of#dlsabllng Conditions. 

This paper Is Intended to provide a focus for the discuss Ion of what that 
commitment ralgHt be. It Is not a policy statement on the part of the Ministry 
of Education. Ratht?r, It Is >an examination of those pollcR^s which might be 
articulated and Implemented if adults with hearing irapairraents are to have 
greater educational opportunities in the near future. 

B. History o f the project " ' 

This paper represents^ several years of widespread discussion in the 
province- It Is based upon a wide variety of research and^ background study, 
Including: ^ I 

K The discussions of a broadly-based advisory coraralttee with ra(;^rabershlp 
• from public education, other governmental agencies, coraraunlty si^ort 
services and the hearing irapalred coramunlty Itself; 

2. The work of a travelling team of resource people from the province who 
visited eight prominent centres for tlie education ot adults with 
hearing .irapairraents in .several regions of North Araorlca; 

3. A review of relevant literature; 

A. A one-day conference on the topic, which provid(ul araple opportunity tor 
discussion and'' participation on the part of the lower Mainland hearing 
Impaired community, and an update on the progress of the project; 

Discussion?^ with other concerned groups. Initiated by col lege ^ adult 
'special education (ASj^) coordinators throughout the province, followed- 
up by workshops at ASE professional development events; 

I 

/ 
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b. Many other tormal and Informal dlBcuaslona throughout the province. • 

The orlgl'n and highlights of the process of development are outlined below. 
' " * ■ .• 

^ In 1077 the* Ministry of Education established an Advisory Council on the 

Kducatlon of the Hearing-Impaired ' In British Columbia. The CounrU formed a 
sub-cOmml t tee on post-secondary edug^tlon in June, 1978. During the summer of 
1978, a resu<irch student conducted a surve.y of provincial unl vers It len , colleges 
and inst4tutes regarding education and^^ tra 1 nlng opportunities (Mac i bor h;k 1 , 
In .July 1981, the Council asked the Ministry to study ijie educational 
needji^ ot adults with tiearlng impairments. Eventually, the Council and the 

^Continuing Kducatlon Division of the Mii^stry embarked on the project whl^h has 
culminated In this report. Since that time, the Council hjy^ ceased to* exist, 
but^ many ol those- who were actt've on the post-secondary sub^comnilt t ee continued 
to be iU'tlve on the advisory committee for thi^ project. ^ 

In the spring of 1982^ work^ on the project commenced when four persons from 
British Columbia visited eight outstandhi^ centres for the education of adjiilts 
with hearing impairments In North America. They were Lynn Slddaway, Executive 
Director of Ihc Western Institute for the Deaf; Henry Vlug,'a represontaf 1 ve of. 
the (;reater Vancouver Assocation of the Deaf; Byrl Kalk interpreter at the 
Western Institute for the Deaf; and Jake M<:lnnis, Principal of "East KocUenay 
Community Collc^ge, ^hls group visited post-secondary educational institutions 
in the cities of Toronto and Winnipeg and the states ot New Ygrk, Minnesota,' 
Wastiington aiul California. Subsequently they made a report on their visits, 
r(»comm(Mul i ng that a centralized, continuous and comprehensive vcM-ational 
t ra I n i nji^program be developed in the province (Vlug, 1982). 

l> 

In the wint(»r of 198.3, the advisory committee tf) the project''was Jformalized 
and (expanded to Include representation from colleges, the Western Institute for 
he DiN'if , the Vocational Rehabilitation Services of the Provincial Ministry of 
Labour, ^the GrCfiter Vancouver Association' of the Deaf and the Federal Public 



S(»rvice Cominl ss I on . ^Jake Mclinils continued to serve as chairperson. Diana 

/ 
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KIUh ot Vancouver was retained as a project researc^lier with the primary 
responsibilities ot assisting the advisory committee as it discussed relevant 
questlon.s, and t Ing a re|)or t • , 

In April 1983 the Ministry of Education, the Western Institute of the Deal 
and Vancouver Community College co-sponsored a one-day workshop at the tfollege's' 
King Kdward Campus. This wgrkshop, entitled "Post-Secondary Kducatlonal 
Opportunities for Adults witJ%^ hearing impairments", wa^ attended by 
apprqxlmately seventh people. It. provided an oppt)|^uiilty ' to discuss the present^ 
situation in British Columbia; consider a report on provisions elpewhere t rom 
the group who had travelled outside British Columbia; and hear the concerns 
raised by the ra^my adults with hearing Impairments and others li\ attendance. In 
the months following the conference, this report was completed. 

-The provision of mo.re adequate and appropriate educational opportunities 
for adults with hearing Impairments In British Columbia will continue to be 
discussed and explored. The paper is a contribution to that discussion. 

C. Purpose of the- report i 

This report Is Intended to 



1. describe and clarify the post-secondary educational needs ot adults 
with hearing impalrmenfB In British Columbia; 

r 

2. examine current provisions In British Co,lumbia and elsewhere; 

3. examine the most likely options for fu^ufe develtfjiment ; and ^ 

A» propose specific recommendations for MlnlstVy of Education action. 

Section 2 examines the educational needs and the learning conditions 
required by adults with hearing impairments. Section 3 describes current 
educational oppor tuni t lef> in the province. Section A summtfiri/.eH tl\(* Uvqsous 



which can be learned from an analyals of special provisions elsewhere In North 
America* Section 3 discusses some alternatives tor future de ve lopmeni s . 



I), Glossarj^ 

The t()llowtn>5 list ot i:ernis Is Intended to clarify their use In this 
discussion paper. 

f 

Hearing; Impairment : a generic term which describes all lev(»ls of 
hearlnj^, loss that result in significantly reduced acc^ess to educational^ 
opportunities. As used l^ere, this term applies to all deal persons and 
only tliose hard ot hearing persons who have very significant 
lmp«i l rment s * 

UiNi t nesj4^: a hearing loss so severe that the person can only und(»rstand 
si)(HM-li primarily by means of visual cues (l*e., signing and/or speech- 
rtNid i ng) . 

Hard ot liearlng: a person who Is hard of hearing can understand speech 
prim<irlly auditorily, with or without a hearing aid and with minimal 
n(M-i»s;sity tor visual cues. The hearing loss may or may not Intertere 
with full access to educational opportunities. 

Oral h(»a r i ng~ i mpa I red j)er son : a hear i ng- Impa l red person who does not 
usi» ?^Ign language, but who uses residual hearing in conjunction with 
speech r(*adlng in order to understand speech, and who communicates 
orally. * 

Sign: a. unit ot sign language which represents a conrept . A sign is 
mad(* with either oilie or both hands formed in dlstlnc^tlve handshapes. 
A Hign has a - location, orientation and movemcMit wlilcli are 
p(»cul far to It- 



if) 
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Amt'rjcan Jl^n _Lan^juaj^e^ a visible la08uage LhaL 1b UngulHt Icaily 
IndependenL ot English. Its signals are handshapea and raovunuMiLB LhaL 
represent words, concepLS or letters of the Kngllsh alphabi-L . U Is 
also knovm as ASL and Araeslan. 

pinj^ers^ellin^: the spelling out of words and sentences one leLLer at 
a time on the hands, using the manual alphabet. 

Slj^ned English: the w&e ot signs from American ^fgn Language within an 
English syntactic q^der. 



/ 
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THK NEKDS 



Th(^^()[)^ulat lou and Its educational nepds ^ 

\ 

All c)t tlu» evldtMU'o collected tor this report ind 1 cat es ' tha t adults 

wUh hearing liupalrments have a full range of educational needs. Depending 

on their goals and present akllls, they may recpilre vocational and career 

tiMinlng, academic as well as adult basic educ^itlon and continuing 

.education. Available Information tends to indicate that vocational 

iralnlu}; is the neiul most strongly telt by ihv he<irlnj» Impaired population 

Itself. Adult basic and preparatory education is also a priority. 

AdtMjuatt* provision Is necessary In every area, of educational concern. 

/ 

Because ot the paiielty of appropriate educational opportunities In 
Brttlsli Columbia, most adults with hearing Impairments do not continue 
th(>lr e(hicatlon beyond the age of nineteen. Those that do often leave the 
province to pursue -.thei r educational goals at places such as Ciallaudet 
(:olh»g(» In Washington, D.C. 

It Is difficult to estimate the number of adults with hearl/ig impair- 
mtMits pr(^s(Mit ly living in the province. Figures obtained from many sources 
In the course* of* this project Indicated that there* arc* from (),()()() to 
llJ, ()()() p(U)j)le so affected. Much of this population is located In the Lc)W(»r 
Mainl,inci. Additional population pockets are located In the Victoria, 
l*rlnc(» (ieorgc* and Kamloops areas. 

As of Ji^nc* 1983, the Voc:atlonal Rehabilitation Services of the Ministry 
ot Labour knew of 49 B.C. students with hearing impairments attending 
post-secondary educ:a t loiui 1 institutions and participating in credit 

c 

programs in the province, in other parts of Canada and the United States. 
B(»caus(» the Ministry of Education does not keep similar flgun^s, Ohis is 
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the best available figure concerning the participation of adults with 
hearing linpalrmenls In post-secondary education* 

If the figure of 7,300 adults Is taken as a conservative population 
estimate and the Ministry of Labour's statistics are used an a base 
estimate of participation by adults with heai^lng Umpal rments in l\w public 
educat ion system, It can be seen that the eiilJ mated participation rate ot 
adults with hearing Impairments Is cons Ijderabl y less than that of the 
population as a whole. By these conservative (estimates, It Is ten to 
fifteen times ^iTower. " ^ 

Successful educational programs elsewhere in North America Indicate 
that this situation Is not related to any Innate Incapacity on the part of 
adults with hearing Impairments to learn and function successtully In 
educational settings. The source of the problem lies elsewhere. It lies 
In the nature of the available educational opportunities. It Is not a 
matter of potential, It Is a matter of opportunity. ' M^lLL^-^JIUA J*_*l^L*^Jjl^_ 
Impairments In British Columbia have much less of an opportunity to ^gal n 
access tt) educational opportunities than tj}^ J^op^l^^^tJ or^ as _a whole 
such adul t s , hear Ing^ Impairments Jiave become limiting handicaps ^£y^J^J[^ 
affectlng^ t h el^r c h aji^c e s of leading Independent and _« el_f - d e t^e r ra 1 n 1 n ^ ^^^^XJ^y^\ 

Estimating the number of potential adult students with hearing- 
impairments is essential for adequate program planning. In 1982, tlie 
Ministry of Education knew of 1,434 hear Ing- Impal red*^ students in British 
Columbia elementary and secondary schools. Of tliose, 139 were enrolled In 
Jericho Hill School for the Deaf In Vancouver, and 1,293 were enrolled In 
Other public schools throughout th<; province. 

These numbers^^ iidlcate one future group which might seek Jurther 
educational opportunities. Another source of rxeed stems . from the 
significant "backlog" of those who have been out of the school systellrt-for 
some time, but have been unable to access appropriate educational 
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opportunities becauBe of the conditions described throughout this report. 
The Western Institute for the Deaf> for example, eBijiilmates that well over 
100 of *lts present clients In the Lower Mainland area would referred to 
training programs In public educational Institutions If appropriate support 
services and programs were available* ^ 

It would be useful for the Ml^nlstry of Education to more accurately 
determine the numbers of adults with hearing Impairments Int^^rested In 
pursuing further ^^educatlon. Even this cursory review clarifies tlie fact 
that Wiere Is a constituency which would seek educational opportunities — 
11 they were available. 

/ ■ . 

Obstacles to educational oppor tunity 

4 

There are many reason^ why hea r Ing- Impal red adults have difficulty In 
accessing educational Opportunities. Indeed, most students with hearing 
impairments face several consistent obstacles' In their search for 
ediic<itlon. Here are some typical obstacles. 



*The e(]u(Mtlonal Institution at which the student wishes \to study is 
inaccessible, not having any (or enough) support services available* 

*The j;tudent and/or institution cannot obtaining funding for 
interpreters and notetakers. 

* I n(f 1 V i dua 1 t /ed and appropriate admission procedures to programs are 
not avai 1 able. 

*rhe student does not wish, or perhaps is not able to re-locate to 
places where specially designed .pTn^grams and services are 
av<i i lab 1 e. 

*A predomi nant at t i tude on the part »f educators and others , often 
including the student, that adults with hearing Impairments .are not 
able to participate In or benefit frOm normal public educational 
programs. 
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Adults i-^4lch hearing Impairments require the same access Lo educational 
opportunities as their hearing peqrs. Just as all human beings do, they have the 
right tfnd the ability to learn. If they are to exercise tihat right and develop 
that ability through the use of formal educational provisions, the education 
system itself must first lea\^n and then change accordingly. A number of^ 
consequences should then follow. 

First, there should be a co-ordinated responj^e to the challeng^^. , Piecemeal 
funding and program development^ undertaken without ^decision-making and 
"participation from concerned agenc/les, consumers and public educational 
' Institutions In all regions o^ the province,, Is neltheV productive nor 
appropriate. 

Second, .should' be a clearly stated public policy, expressed through 
guidelines and public statements, regarding educational provisions. It 
must be made clear that adults with hearing Impairments do have a right to 
public education provisions. 

Third there should be the development of adequate, appropriate, eftlclent 
and effective support services and special Instructional programs, where 
appropriate. 

Fourth, admission to public educational programs should be b<Tsed on 
Individualized, appropriate procedures. 

Fifth, there must be leadership and commitment from all sectors ot the 
public educational system, 

C . N e c e ss ajj^ conditions for Improved learnin g oppor tunities 

A number of conditions of learning are needed for optimum uso of 
educational opportunities by adults with hearing" Impairments.^ These 
Include the development of appropriate policy; the provision of suitable 
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support services; the use of Individual admission and asseseraent 
procedures; and the pursuit of cOraraunlt y-baaed program planning strategies. 
Taken together, these conditions point to an essential concept: if the 
situation outlined In tlie last section is to be'altere'5, the publ'lc 
education syj^tera needs to adapt as much as, or more than, adults with 
hearing impairments. 

1. Policy 

r 

A critical first step in providing Im^oved learning conditions is the 
dfVtf lopuient qf clearly articulated policies regard Ing funding ygulde 1 ine!^ , 
and the provision of educational opportunities. These policies -fehould be 
dev^lot>-c!d by Lhe Ministry of EduAatloh, pos t- secondary education 
Institutions and other ministries, with the ac t l/ve * advice of adults with 
hoarlnp, -l^rapalrraents and those 'agen^ les which represent their needs. The 
Ministry o*Ajliducai: t on should assume a central role In coordinating such a 
policy development process. If the Ministry does not take this action, 
there* Is little chance that there will be appropriate programs and services 
In Bri tlsh Columbla^ . ■ ' . 



Su[)^)()r t se r\/ice3 
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Whatever their choice of educatl onal opportunities, compretiensl ve 
an'd ad(>quat(? support services are primary requirement for adults with 
h(»arlng Impairments in public educational settings. While support 
service needs will vary depending on the kinds of communication skills 
students have previously Acquired, trained interpreters, tutors, 
counsellors and notetakers are commonly needed. Kach of these 
resoulfces vftust be provided when required. 

TUy Importance of these support services cannot be overstated. 
Most students, with hearing impairments have significant difficulties in' 
mastering the communication skills requ-lred in educational programs. 
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As a resul t , ^jlgning and oral- hearing Irapaired students-^^as ^well as 
many hard of hearing student s—^of ten requjlre modifications In the 
language used In Instructional settings and learning materials. Unless 
such modifications take place, students may have difficulty ln> 
mastering otherwise accessible subject matter. They may also have to 
face barriers which have ao re lat lonshl p to those they might face In 
employment and other social se J: tings . A flexible approach to such 
reading and language dlf f Icul t les^^ is essential, and may be focussed 
through support services.* The following is a brief description of the 
most Important components of such^servlces . ' 

Trained Int erpreters for the deaf 

An interpreter is a person who is trained and qualified to 
facilitate communication between hearing and non-hearing persons. One 
who knows finger spelling and some signs, or who simply repeats the 
spoken word so that It can be lip-read. Is not an Interprete^ An. 
Interpreter must have a high level of special skills which are formally 
certified. It Is Important to realize that interpreters do not solely 
assist persons »ith hearing Impairments. Interpreters enable blearing 
and non-hearing persons to communicate with one ginother. 

Interpreting is difficult and time-consuming. Students require 
Interpreters for lectures, group activities, seminars and Interviews 
with instructors. An Interpreter Is often required for as many hours a 
day as the student Is present at an educational institution. Indeed, 
occasionalfy a full-time student can require the equivalent of a full- 
time interpreter. The need for interpreter service will Vary for each 
student. 
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b* Note takerB 

A notetaker, In this context, Is soraeone wjio Is trained to take 
accurate notes that ari useful for adults with hearing Irapalrraents* 
Notetakers are necessary because It Is practically Imposslbl^e for an 
• adult with a hearlfig Impairment to pay attention to what Is being said 
by ai^' Inst^ructor and to take notes at the same tlrae. If the notetaker 
Is another student, that student should not be taking the course* 
Ideally, 'notetakers should have some training and should be paid for 
their work. In some Instances, volunteers can be us^d; but they should, 
be used cautiously. Volunteer notetaicers should always receive some 
training and have access S expert advice. --^ * 

c. Tutorial assistance 

The majority of students with hearing Impairments benefit from 
individual tutoring In order to part Ic Ipate In educational programs 
satisfactorily. Many students require tutors simply to enhance the 
Work undertaken In the classroom. For others, tutoring may Involve 
sbmo language and reading upgrading, or a remedial reading course. 

d. Counselling assistance > 

Students with hearing impairments often have more need of 
^ counsellors than do regular students. Extra help Is needed In deciding 
on realistic vocations, In dealing with problems related to housing, 
transportation;-^ and many other Issues., Good counsellors play a 

iy 

critical role In helping students to continue progressing in 
educational settings. 

Sty 

To work most effectively, counsellors should have specific 
training in all matters relating to hearing Impairments , be skilled in 
slg^ language, and be able to communicate with oral students with 
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hearintj impairments. Minimally > counselling sta^f should be encouraged 
to participate in training and awareness programs on the education of 
adults vjith Rearing impairments. ^ 

• / 

e . Speech and hearing services 

" - - - ^ 

*The/ ^services of an audiologist and speech/language therapist 
should be available, upon need, to students with hearing impairments. 
Such services are often available to children, but they have not of^en 
been made available to adults As a consequence , adult students can, 
- . and do, suffer much pain and frustration. While publii:: eflucA^tio^al 

institutions cannot ^xpect toN^have full-time audiologist^ or 
, spfeech/language therapists' on staff, they should recognize their 

\ responsibility to make the availability of the services of these 

professionals more available. 

f. Other support services . * 

Other support services, which should be provided, resources 

t 

permitting, are sign language training'^ for regular staff; advanced 
and technical signing classes; orientation workshops for new students; 
speech reading classes; career artd educational exploration programs; 
and related in-service training for instructional and support staff* 
The provision of technical aids (hearing aids, FM systems, etc.) should 
also be ensured. Teachers, other staff, and students should be 
instructed in the use of technical aids. 

3. Individualize d admission and assessment procedures 

A vital condition of learning for adults with hearing Impairments Is the 
use of Individual assessment methods to decide If particular students should be 
admitted to particular programs or courses. The key to this approach Is to 
ensure that the hearing-Impaired student's disability does not result in a 
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Bltuatlon where normal procedure^ dlscrtmlnate In abnorraal ways' aga^st 
acceptance Into a public educatylon setting. 

/ SI nee people with hearing impairments have different language capabilities^ 
Individual assessment ofters a* relatively non-d 1 scr 1ml nator j approach to program 
admission. Such procedures \na§ be relatively straightforward. The necessary 
competencies required of a student to enter and succeed in u particular program 
are clar^lled. Then, an Individual evaluation of the student Is made to 
determent* it, With appropriate support services, the student can etfectlvely 
take part In the program. 

Frogr<im evaluat 1 on and examination procedures for students participating 
in, or preparing to exit from educational programs present similar challenges* 
Surcesslul exit from 'programs should be based on how well adults with hearing 
impairments meet the competencies set out as learning objectives in the programs 
in which they are enrollei^. Agali), because such adults often have dl^fferent 
communication skills, decisions about passing or failing such students should be 
based on Iridlvldual evaluation, rather than, for example, mass tes^tlng. Such 
procedures result in more accurate and equitable assessments* 

Valid procedures for testing functional abilities are particularly 
Important in light of the attitudinal barriers that often lead to uninformed or 
incorrect prejudgements of capabilities. Tests and evaluations ijiust be 
structured and used farefully to ensure they do not discriminate 
unintentionally. '^^^^ administrator's should be experienced in testing 

individuals with hearing Impairments. » It these cautions are ^observed, the 
results should reflect more accurately the student's aptitude or achievement 
lev(»l, or whatever other factor the tests purport to measure. 
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4. Communl t y-based plannin g s^W te gles 

It should' be clear that an^ extensive range of educational services Is 
necessary ^ to create proper l^firning conditions for adults with .hearing 
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impairments. Effective educational planning shou^^d Involve all groups 
concerned J and should take Intp accouat: 

1. the number of hearing-Impaired peopJ.e In the Immediate 
geographical region; » ' 



2* the number who wish to access educational oppor tunl t 1^ ; 

3* the Sfitsclal medical, educational and Social services for persons 
with hearing Impairments presently exist Ing In the region; 

4. the range of programs and services* which the local post-secondary 
Institutions. 



Satisfactory fulfilment of the foregoing criteria may create tTTC ciDltl cal mass 
necessary for the sitrfcesdful and cost-efficient development^ of a comprehensive 
range of specialized educational programs and services 



Critical mass is formally defined as the amount of material needed to 
maintain a nuclear chain reaction- In the context'of this repor t , -.cr 1 1 leal mass 
means the gathering of enough pc^tentlal students, support services and community 
services, as well as a broad enough grouping of educational programs, to create 
a milieu which would maximize learning. Only where a critical mass Is 
established can comprehensive educational provisions be (established. 'More basic 
provisions for an Individual or small groups may be made elsewhere, but care 
must then be taken to observe minimal standards of quality are to be observed* 

Decision^ about the development of special programs and services for adults 
with hearing Impairments have to be made carefully. Whether educational 
provisions are Intj^nded to be comprehensive or basic, such decisions can be mad^ 
only on ^the basis of community-based planning strategies which Involve a wide 
range of concerned people and appropriate agencies. 
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There Is ciear need to Identify raore accurately the actual numbers of 
adults with h'e^iirtng Impa 1 rnm.nLt; uhu) ml|ght avail theraselves of increaaed public 
cdueaUlon/Hl opportunities In the province . A recent report prepared by the 

CoUeg<j of New Caledonia, A'.pvertag that college* s'^egion as well as the regions 

. ' • • t ' * ■ 

of Cariboo 'and NQrchweat Colleges provides an example of how this work could be 

done (Uavles, 1983) . • . • 

The need for trained interpreters, tutors, notetakers^ and counsellors 
is also clear. Other support services that, should be developed as " part of a 
comprehensive ettort include sign language training for regular education staff, 
technical and advanced signing classes, speech reading classes > orientation 
classes, career exploration programs, knd special equipment provision. 

The need for a policy that encourages admission to and exit from courses 
and programs basejlA»on Individualized assessments is crucial; it is also likely 
to be difficult to put into practice, given current attitudes and normal 
procedur.es concerning admission and assessment criteria. More discussion and' 
research on this^matter Is required. 

The problems are difficult and multi-faceted, but the goals are worthy* 
Two keys to the thoughtful and meaningful solutions which will enable adults 
with hearing impalrmqats tt) enjoy a proper and full range of educational 
opportunities are: (1) clear, • provlnclally applicable policies, and (2) 
community based planning, as described above. Effective Impliementat Ion need to 
take^ account of current educational prov Islons*^ f or adults with hearing 
Impairments In British Columbia and elsewhere. These current provisions are the 
suhjfect of the next two sections of this paper. 
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I^. CURRENT PROVISIONS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA; RESOURCES AND GAPS 

A. pvervtew 

This section reports on current provisions for the education of adults with 
hearing Impairments In British Columbia, Included are descriptions of the 
services offered by Vancouver Community College's King Edward Campus and the 
other colleges In the province. Services available through., the Western 
Institute for the Deaf, the Vocational Rehabilitation Services of the Ministry 
of Labour, the Ministry of Human R^esources and service clubs are also 
described. 

B. Vancouver Community Colleg^e 

!• Services fo r. adults with hearing Impairments 

Through the Adult Special Education (ASE) Department at King EdwarcJ Campus, 
students wl^^ hearing Impairments '^'^ffllt^^"^ a^dpeclally designed program which 
provides Instruction In llfe[ skills ^jlj^p-esearch and career orientation skills/ 
as well as those basic eduCa^^lonal skills which are required for admission Into^ 
further academic or vocat lonar^talnlng or for directly finding employment. The 
department also offers part-time courses In mathematics, communication and 
speech- reading for those students who cannot attend full-time. The department 
operates a highly Individualized program on a continuous Intake basis. This. Is 
the only cluster of specially designed programs In the province. 

The following 'fetatement from the King Edward Campus calendar for 1982/83 
regarding services for disabled adults also applies to adults with hearing 
Impairments: 

A poTBon with exceptional needs arising from a physical, a 
communication or a learning disability* need not restrjrt lils/her 
choice of courses to those offered by the Adult Special 
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Education Departments If a candliate can adequately satisfy admission 
requirements to College Foundations^ Communication Arts, or Training 
and Development Programs^ King' Edward Campus will endeavour to 
accommodate his or her special requirements Instruct lonal asslstiints 
,y. can serve as readers, bntllllste and on--campus guides for the visually- 

Impaired and as Interpreters/notetakers for the hear Ing- Impal red . 

Although the college goes on to note that such human resources are presently 
^utte limited, It Indicates that students with hearing Impairments may also take 
orletUatlon classes, upgrading classes (from the basic literacy to Grade 12 
level), vocational classes, and tht* first two years of university transfer 
courses* Such students are encouD^{|^cl to participate, to as great an extent as 
possible, In regular classes with the provision of support services such as 
Interpreting, tiktoring and F-M loopless hearing aid equipment* 

In the 19H2 winter session 21 heo ring- Impal red students enrolled half-time 
(1')) at King Kdward Campus. Twelve of these stud*^nts were full-time (30) 
There Were seven part-time students attending regularly. Jhere were also four 
hear I ng- lmp<\l red students attending the Langata campus of the College and two at 
the Vancouvt^r Vocational Institute, all receiving assistance In varying degrees, 
from tlu' ASK Department of the King Rdw«'»rd Campus. .One of tJ^<^Langara students 
and two of the King Edward students were blind as well as deaf. Two others also 
had visual Impairments. 



2. training ^or th^ para-prof esslonal worker with the hearlnj^ and vlsualT^ 
lraj)alred. 

The King Edward Cainjujs training program for the para-pro f e^s 1 ona 1 wbrker 
with the hearing and visually Impaired accepts twenty students for each ten- 
month program. This program Is an expansion of the former training program for 
the [)ara--prof ess lonal workjer with the hear 1 ng- Impal r^d , but training In relation 
to the special needs of the visually-Impaired has been added to enhance* the 
employmc^nt opportunities of the graduates. 
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3. Slj ^n Language Training 

King Edward Campus also offers part-time sign language classes. During the 
1982 winter session, more- than 180 hearing students were enrolled In these 
courses. The courses are free of charge to faculty and staff. 



C . Other Coll eges 



Mult special education coordinating personnel work at thirteen of the 



^colleges lA Ife^tlsh Columbia. To d^fe, significant populations of hearing- 
impaired pers^ have Ixien Identified In the Victoria, Karaloops and Prince 
GeoCge areas these staff and limited assistance has been offered to sOme 
of thos(* Who wish to attend local colleges. Lack of Interpreter and other 
eLclal services as well as Inadequate^ funding have been Identified as 
m^^r problems. 



Douglas College offers upgrading for those who are working as 
InterpVeters, sign language training and a progratto entltle'd "Dealing with 
Your Hearing Loss". Northwest Community College offers an eight-week 
career exploration program tor special needs students. During the spring 
of 1983, tt{;^ee hearing-- Impaired students were In atten«^ance. Beginning^ 
signing daises are al^o offered. The College of New Caledonia. Northern 
Lights College ^nd CArlboo Col'lege offer night school signing courses 
through their contlnu\n^, education divisions. These signing glasses are 
largely attended by hearing adults. Each of these college^, has a small 
number of students with hearing Impairments In attendance at various 
L Imeo . 



Recently, Northwest College and Cariboo College, under the sponsorship 
of the College of New Caledonia, engaged a researcher to determine the 
number of hear 1 ng- Impal red students v^io would be Interested In and able to 
Attend a post-secondary Institution. The resulting report outlines prt»sent 
provisions and potential n^fcds In these reglons^(Davl es , 1982). 
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D* Western InstlJ^ute for the Deaf 

The Western Institute for the Ueaf (WID) offers Interpreting services, 
assistance In making arrangements for program funding, vocational and 
personal counselling, audlologlcal assessment and Job placement services. 
WIU will also arrange funding for students who need technical aids* 
Although the Institute has a provincial mandate, most of its services are 
provided In the Lower Mainland and, to a more limited extent, Victoria. 

1 . . Interpret ing services 

Wll) provides Interpreting services - prlmar 1 ly for those adult 

students with hearing Impairments In the Lower Mainland who use slfi^n 

\ 

jj^ language. Such students attend day or evening classes at community 
colleges, the Pacific Vocational Institute and the University of 
British Columbia. The services are partially funded by the Ministries 
ot Kducatlon and Labour and the Universities Council, 

From September 1981 to April 1982, WID provided Interpreting 
services totalling 1,889 hours for 21 adult students. This work was- 
undertaken by flvo. WlD staff Interpreters and three freelance 
Interpreters. WID also provides the services of a coordinator/ 
si^ervlsor^ior Its Interpreter services. As this person monitors th^» 
performance of Interpreters, the quality control ensure^ that students 
receive services of a high and uniform standard. It 1b less likely 
that they will fall due to the performance of an Inadequate 
1 nter[)re ter. ^ 

2. Couns^elllng services 

WID offers vocat lonal and personal counsel ling to 8t\i dents who are 
WID or Vocational Rehabilitation Services (VRS) clients before and 
during training. Counsellors play a role In coordinating services for 
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the hearing-Impaired client. They assist the client In making 
vocational choices and dealing with referrals to other agencies. They 
also advocate on their behalf and maintain close liaison with other 
involved agencies* 

E. Vocational rehabilitation services 

— — ^ — — ■ ^ 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services (VRS), a part of the provincial 
, Ministry of Labour, has a provincial >iearlng- Impaired committee which 
meets monthly to review and assess clients referred for services. Members 
of the committee include personnel from the Canada Employment and 
Immigration Commission, Jericho Hill School for the Deaf, King Edward 
Campus of Vancouver Community College, and the Western Institute for the 
Deaf. In June 1983, VRS carried a total caseload of 130 hearing- Impai red 
client^ in B.C. 

VRS also funds, through the Western Institute for the Deaf, the 
delivery of primary services to vocational rehabilitation clients with 
hearing Impairment^ In Vancouver and* Victoria. These provisions include 
counselling, interpreting, audiological services and some administrative 
costs. 

Persons interested ,ln vocational rehabilitation services either apply 
directly to VRS or, more comraonlyj are referred byl-Jj^TD, Jericho School, 
the Ministry of Human Resources or individual teachers. Funding can be 
provided (within a limited budget) for tuition, books, supplied, transport 
costs, and a basic maintenance allowance. In 1982/83, several British 
Columbia students with hearing Impairments were attending Gallaudet College 
In Washington D.C. through full or partial funding from VRS- 
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F* . Mijlistry oX.H^ "^fln Resources , 

Limited funds are available from this ministry to sponsor students In 
post^secondary programs and the purchase of special equipment where 
needed. 

Service Clubs / 



Financial assistance ha^ bean obtained Individually basis by. adults 
with hearing Impalrents for some spec 1 f lit educat lonal programs and 
technical aids. 



}{• Summary 

Thifi review of current provisions for the post-secondary education of 
adults with hearing Impairments In British Columbia " iaidicates why the 
percentage of such students who participate In public education Is very 
low- There are considerable non-educational resources available to adults 
with hearing Impairments. There Is little coordination of these resources, 
however, and there are significant gaps in their educational complements* 
With the exception of Vancouver Community College's special programs and 
services, and scattered ^services at a handful of other colleges In the 
province, there are no current provisions In the public educational system 
"^specially designed for adults with hearing impairments* 

Thert^ Is clearly a need for more provisions for adults with hearing 
Impairments and for a better coordination of all available services. 
Because of the limited nature of the current provisions In British 
Columbl^ many of th,psx? who ate concerned about the educational 
opportunities have looked to well-^regarded programs In other' parts of North 
America for models and ideas* The next section of this paper outlines some 
of the exemplary practices observed in program such as these . 
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IV. CURRENT PROVISIONS ELSEWHERE: LESSONS TO BE LEARNED* 



A. Overview 

I 

As mentioned earlier^ a carefully selected team from British Columbia 
visited several outstanding Canadian and American centres for the education 
of adults wl^lj^ hearing Impairments In the spring of 1982 • Further research 
was then undertaken on these and other Institutions with special programs* 
Among the Institutions visited and/or studied were:' Grant MacEwan 
Community College ; in Edmonton, Red River Community College In Winnipeg, 
George Brown*College in Toronto, the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf In Rochester, 'New York, St, Paul Technical Vocational 

Institute in Minnesota, Seattle Community College in the state of 
Washington, California State University at Northridge, Ohlone College in 
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Fremont, California, atj/Q Los Angeles Trade-Technical College in California. 

Not all of these centres offer programs mnd services vhlch are fully 
developed or entirely adequate. While each has soi^thlng to offer In the 
way of useful knowledge^ no one of them can provide an exact blutjpflnt for 
what is required in British Columbia. A few, including the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf and the St. Paul Technical Vbcatlonal 
Institute, have much to offer. Out of a comprehensive assessment of these 
pVograms, there emerge several clear lessons for British Columbians to 
learn and build upon, as they seek to augment current educational oppor- 
tunities f(j^ adults with hearing impairments in the province* 

B. Exeq;iplary P ract ices 



Ten exemplary practices are to be noted from the review of programs 
elsewhere in North America. They are as follows: 
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!• The proper locatj^on f or . educat lonal provisions for adults with hearing 
Irapalrraents is within already established educational Institutions 
which cater to the needs of all sectors of the adult populatl(|^. 

2. With proper support services, adults with hearing Irapalrraents can 
/sucoet^d In raost Instructional prograras In which their hearing peers 
Succeed . 

'; A 

^. People with hearing Irapalrraents face unique coramunlc t Ion's probleras 
which are quite different frora the needs of students with other kinds 
ol dlsabldlng conditions. Therefore, the nature and extent of the 
special services required Involve^ different klnd/^ of expertise and, 
often, dlflerent personnel* V 

1 • 

4. Special services for persons with hearing Irapalrraents flourish best 
when they are staffed, to a significant extent, by qualified persons 
who themselves have hearing Irapalrraents. Such staff" raa^ serve as role 
raodc^ls for students; add perspective to the work of developing and 
maintaining valid, realistic prograra objectives; and facilitate 
roramuni cat i rtn process between students. Instructors and other staff 
members . 

5. A well qualified and adequate supply of Interpreters, notetakers and 
tutors is lbvSol_y.t_^Ly essential to a successful effort. Special 
technical equipment for the use of students as well as speech and 
hearing services must be available. Counsellors with appropriate 
training a^e also a necessity. 

6. There are telling points on either side of the Issue ofthe advisability 
of self-contained and separate prograras for adults with hea^^ng 
Irapalrraents. By and large, experience has shown that an approach which 
eraphaslzes Integration into regular prograras with specially designed 
and clearly available support services tan provide 'students with a 
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wider range of choice and more opportunities for quality learning 
experiences. Each student Is provided with unique Individual planning 
and assessment* For some, the most appropriate form of Instruction may 
be participation within a special, separate program. For others, It 
may be full or partial , participation In regular programs , with the 
provision of adequate support services. In every Instance, educational 
planning Is based on the needs of the student and not those of the 
Institution* 

Artificial barriers to program admission and exit must be removed and 
Individual as'sessment, as described earlier, must be provided. For 
example, the majority of students can proceed directly Into vocational 
training rather than upgrading for such trailing, If the artificial 
barriers described above are removed. Often It is these barriers, and 
not the competencies needed to function successfully In a training 
program and a related job, which are responsible for many of the 
problems encounttered In educat lonal sett Ings . 

Successful effortsjhave a sound and guaranteed funding base. They also 
tend to be devefoped on the basis of community-based program planning. 
Most particularly, there has to be a "critical mass" of students. 
Internal support services and - resources In the wider community, If 
programs are to be successful . 

Knowledgeable, supportive, friendly attitudes on the part of staff and 
other students have a profound effect on the potential success of 
students with hearing impairments. Appropriate in-service g:La^lng for 
Instructors and other staff as well as general awareness education are 
key ingredients ot^ successful effort. 



10. Ther^ is no one model which is suited to the needs of every <!?)mmunlt: 
or region. Each jurlsdffctlon must learn from experiences elsewhere and 
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design provisions which are most suitable for Its specific 
characteristics and needs* 



C» Summary 



BrltLeh Columbia can learn from experelnce elsewhere as It develops a 
model for providing more educational opportunities for adults with hearing 
Ijppal rments • It must do so with a true recognition of Us own specific and 
unique need^. The alternatives for action are clear, and they are outlined 
in the Viext and final section of this paper . 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR ACTION 



k* Overview 
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A major purpose of this paper is to stimulate discussion of current and 
potential educational! opportunities for adults with hearing Impairments In 

British Columbia. In this section^ four "^alternatives for future 

■ 

development are outlined, 
criteria, as follows: 



Appropriateness 



Each Is then evaluated against selected 



Is It right to select this alternative? Does It, 
provide ^or an equitable distribution of 
educational )re8ources? 



Adequacy 



Given the size of the problem, .will the . 
alternative make enough of a difference to make 
' It worthwhile? Does It match the extent of the 
needs? 



Effectiveness 



How successful will this alternative be In 
providing solutions to the problems? 



Efficiency 



How costly Is the alternative compared to the 
benefits obtained? Are the benefits obtained i 
worth the money and other resources used? 



Side Effects 



What consequence might result from selecting 
this alternative? * 
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B. The Four Alternatives 



Mteraatlve I. Maintain the current aituation. 



•Appropriateness 



This approach would not provide suitable 
ed ucatlonal oppottunl t le8 • The needs of adults 
with hearing Impairments would still be unmet, 
and these citizens would continue to receive 
an Inequitable share of educational resources. 



Adequaay 



The solut Ion would not be adequate, given the 
extremely low participation rates of adults with 
hearing Impairments In public education as well 
as the cleir expressions of the need that have 
h^eJ^ articulated throughout the province for 
mo r e educational services and programs. 



E 1 1 ec 1 1 venoBs 



Eif f 1 c 1 ency 



The alternative would not provide clear policy 
guidelines^ required support services or special 
programs, or the necessary community-based 
p 1 ann 1 ng perspec^ 1 ve . 

In the short run, the province would save those 
further funds, that might have been Invested In 
the education of adults with hearing 
Impairments. In the long run, this alternative 
Is the most costly because It would neglect the 
development of human ^ resources which, with 
adequate educational opportunities, could 
contribute In much greater ways to Improved 
economic and social life throughout the 
province ♦ 
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Side Effects , Increased frustration would be experienced by 

many adults with hearing Irapal rraent s . These 
adults would have to continue to look outside 
the province for educational opportunity- 

ALTERNATIVE 2. Develop •peclal •ervlces aad programs throughout the 

province. 



Appropriateness 



This policy would raaxiraize equity by providing a 
level and range .of educational opportunities 
comparable to that of the population generally. 



Adequacy 



Effectiveness 



Coverage would be provided throughout the 
province and at a variety Of institutions, only^ 
if a large amount of funds were available and 
all Institutions recognized and were willing to 
provide for relevant educational needs. A 
massive Increase In complementary community 
services and the availability of trained 
Interpreters would also be required. 

Depending on the amount of funding available, 
this would offer opportunities for many more 
students than do current arrangements; Unless 
the Ministry of Education were willing to 
Increase Its capacity to coordinate and monitor 
Adult Special Education very significantly, 
effective quality control of support services 
would not be available. 



Efficiency 




The result would be duplication and under- 
utlllzatlon of scarce educational resources 
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Side Effects 



r 



Unless very large amount s of funds were 
avallable~^n unl Ikely possibility —the result 
would be spotty and partial services which 
would be costly without assuring effectiveness* 

Significant pockets of Inadequate service would 
continue to exist because of low priority 
accorded to these needs by some Institutions. 



ALTERNATIVE 3. Establish a provincial ceittre with comprehensive provisions 

at one existing public education institution In the Lower 
Mainland, discouraging provisions elsewhere. 



Appropriateness 



Adequa cy 



The centre would benefit Lower Mainland students 
much more than others In the ' province . 
Geography and residency outside the Lower 
Mainland would become major barriers to 
equitable educational opportunity. 



Service would be more adequate than current 
provisions, but would still be Inadequate for 
those who do not wan| or are not able to leave 
their families and communities for education 
a n d / o r employment . 



Kf feet 1 veness 



The approach would provide clear policy 
guidelines as, well as quality programs and 
services at one Institution, discouraging 
piecemeal program development. 



Kt f Ic lency 



Slg^ilf leant economies of acale could he >ichleved 
by local I ng all services at one cent re . Other 
Institutions might embark on costly efforts as 
they respond to loca 1 pressures . 
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Side Effects 



Despite the lack of encouragement, some 
Institutions might develop localized 
provisions of questionable quality as they 
attempt to meet cotuJKinlty e^u^jresslons of need. 
This alternat Ive would Increase the allenat Ion 
felt by some In other parts of the province 
because of the centralization of provisions In 
the Lower Mainland, 



ALTERNATIVE 4 



Establish M proTlnclal centre with compreheaeive provisioas 

'4 

at oni^ existing public education Institution with a mandate 
to assist^ uj^on request^ other public education 
institutions as thej develop basic provisions. 



Appropriateness 



Even with the limitations of dras^l populations 
of persons with hearing Impal rraen^K^nd scarce 
community services In all but a few communities 
throughput the province, this woald be a 
realistic and most equitable solution. 



Adequacy 



It would provide' a solid base at one centraf 
location, encouraging the development of basic 
programs and services elsewhere. Given 
potential resources, this w^ild be the most 
logical way to meet the needs . , 



Effectiveness 



This alternative would provide clear policy 
guidelines and quality services and programs, 
emphasizing a central, comprehensive resource, 
but maximizing the potential success of more 
basic local responses . 
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Efficiency Economics of scale. would be achieved by locating 

many services and programs at one Ins t Itutlon 
while providing for coordination as weTT'^ as 
support for other Ins 1 1 tut Ions • 

Side littects Because this Is the most complex alternative, It 

would take longer to fully develop, causing some 
Impat lence and f rust rat Ion, particularly to 
those outside the Lower Mainland. 

C. Conclusion 

Ka r h alternative outlined above has strengtlis as well as weaknesses- 
WhcMi all the alternatives are weighed In' light of the educational need, the 
current' provisions In the province and lessons to be leaVned from 
experience elsewhere, It Is claar that alternative four is the most 
preferable. 

Alternative ^ (the current state) whllq otherwise unappealing, 

nevertheless costs the province nothing additionally In the short-term. 

\ 

Alternative 2 (services throughout the province) would theoretically 
maximize equity, adequacy and effectiveness, but only if a large amount of 
resourc'es Were made available^ If this were not the case — and given the 
economic times. It Is not likely to be the case — this alternative would 
lead to confusion as well as a lack of equity and effectiveness. In any 
case. It might be quite Inefficient and have negative side effects for the 
reasons out lined. 



Alternative 3 '(a provincial centre and no provisions otherwise) would 
not be appropriate or adequate for those outside the Lower Mainland. It 
would certainly maximize efficiency and effectiveness at the one centre, 
resulting In a comprehensive range of provisions. 
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Alt.ernatlve 4 (a provincial centre with developmental services > 
upon request^ for other Institutions) Would be the raost difficult to 
develop In logistical terras because It would Involve raalntal alng a constant 
balance between resources at and beyond the core. , It would, probably be 
more efficient than Alternative \wo> and possibly as* ^^'^i^^clent as 
Al ternat I ve 3 . 

Given available resources and the dispersed geography of the province, It 
ralght be the raost realistic way In which to raaxlralze approprlate^ness , 
adequacy and effectiveness, j 

The establishment of a provincial centre with a mandate to assist other 
Institutions requires adeejuate funding and a clear policy, but It also 
requires raore: a carefully worked out plan of action which will eraphanlxe 
the development of quality provisions and the raalntenance of balance 
between the centre and other locations. If alternative 4 is adapted, a 
distinction will have to .be made between the coraprehens Ive provisions which 
can be made at the centre and the basic provisions which can be made 
elsewhere. Such a distinction would provide for the comprehensive, 
continuous ki?ids of services and prograras at one location which this report 
indicates are preferable. 

The one region of British Columbia which has all of the prerequisites 
for the developraent of a centralized resource Is the Lower Mainland. It 
has the largest population with hearing Irapalrraents In the province. It 
also has an Irapressive concentration of social, health and other .social 
servlcts. Corapared to any other region of the province It Is thUWraosL 
accessible. it also has the raost comprehensive range of educaJ>l^ial 
opportunities of any region. 

One very limiting factor on the develo{>ment Of adeqiiate and 
appropriate educational provisions for adults with hearing ImpalrmentH 19*^ 
the scarcity of trained and certified interpreters. If educational 
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opportunities are to be Inpreaaed, then more Interpreters will have to be 
available. A necessary complement to any augmentation of educational 
provisions has to be the development of a provlnclaUy available 
interpreter training program. Such a program should be located at the 
provincial centre, but It shouldvalso be made available In other forms to 
those who need It throughout the i)rovlnce. 

Finally, a central respurce located at an existing public educational 
ItlRtttuLlon In British Columbia could bring benefits to other parts of 
western Canada. Recent discussions among the four western provincial and 
two territorial governments have established the need for more educational 
opportunities for adults with hearing Impairments thoughout western Canada. 
A central resource In British Columbia could draw students from throughout 
western Canada and benefit from accompanying economies of scale and wider 
financial 6up|)ort. 

The alternatives for the future are clear. So too Is the current 
situation. It now awaits a number of critical decisions by government. ^ --^ 
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